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reporter is the city editor’s 


but 
Reporter is the paper 
both work for 


A Reporter reporter reported that the Re- 
porter could use an experienced reporter. 
—Sounds like double-talk, but the mean- 
ing is clear. It’s clear because capital and 
lower-case initials are used properly. 


When you refer to Coca-Cola by its 
friendly abbreviation, Coke, your mean- 
ing is clear only if you use a capital ““C.” 
Coke is a proper name—a synonym for 
Coca-Cola. And correct usage calls for 
the capital initial always. With a lower- 
case initial, the word stands for something 
else entirely. 


Also, Coke is a registered trade-mark. 
Good practice requires the owner of a 


trade-mark to protect it diligently. So, for 
this reason as well as to encourage clear 
usage and proper usage, we keep asking 
you to write Coke with a capital ‘“C” 
—please. 


Ask for it 
either way... both 


trade-marks mean 


the same thing. REG US PAT OFF 


‘Coke 


REG. U.S, PAT. OFF. 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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SURVEY OF IOWA NEWSPAPER PAYROLLS 


BY SUI BUREAU OF NEWSPAPER SERVICE 


Fourth Annual Wage Study 
Weeklies Pay Over $4-million 


By John Scott Davenport 


Iowa country weekly newspapers spent 
more than four million dollars in 1950 
in wages to employees, according to esti- 
mates made from the fourth annual sur- 
vey of weekly newspaper wages, hours 
and working conditions by the Bureau of 
Newspaper Service of the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa. 

The estimate, based on the reports of 
113 newspapers and adjusted to compen- 
sate for various sizes of papers, was 
slightly in excess of $4,250,000. The 
average weekly in the state of Iowa 
spent $10,350.60 last year in wages and 
salaries to front office and back shop 
help. 

The average annual wage bill for 
newspapers, by size of circulation, went 
up rapidly as_ circulation increased. 
Papers with circulations of less than 1,000 
averaged $2,189.72; papers of 1,000 to 
1,999 averaged $9,354.28; papers of 
2,000 to 2,999 averaged $18,626.92; pa- 
pers of 3,000 to 3,999 averaged $29,- 
354.52; and papers of more than 4,000 
averaged $41,303.60. 

Broken down by amounts, the annual 
wages paid front office and back shop 
employees by weeklies with circulations 
of less than 1,000 averaged $188.76 front 
office and $2,000.96 back shop; papers 
of 1,000 to 1,999 averaged $2,819.96 
front office and $5,494.32 back shop; 
papers of 2,000 to 2,999 averaged 
$5,756.92 front office and $12,870.00 
back shop; papers of 3,000 to 3,999 aver- 
aged $9,388.08 front office and $19,- 
966.44 back shop; and papers of more 
than 4,000 averaged $15,095.60 front 
office and $26,208.00 back shop. 

Of the 501 employees reported by the 
113 papers participating in the survey, 
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one-third of all workers received less 
than $40.00 per week. However, more 
than half of the workers received $57.00 
per week. The lower one-third included 
part-time help, apprentices, “two-third- 
er” mechanical workers and most of the 
front office workers. The upper one-half 
included managerial employees and most 
journeyman mechanical operatives. 

Salaries and wages of owners and co- 
owners were not included in the survey. 
Brest Payinc Joss 

The mechanical foreman is the highest 
paid employee, on the average, of Iowa 
country weeklies. He receives $70.16 per 
week. Second to him is the advertising 
manager, who averages five dollars a 
week less. Third on the list is the web- 
perfecting pressman who receives five 
dollars a week less, on the average, than 
the advertising manager. 

Seven out of the top ten best paying 
jobs reported in the survey were in the 
back shop. The three front office jobs 
in the top ten were advertising manager, 
2nd; editor, 6th, and advertising sales- 
man, 10th. 

Full-time reporters were 15th on the 
list of jobs by amount of average weekly 
pay. Table I lists the ranking of all jobs 
and average weekly pay and number of 
employees reported in the jobs. 


FRONT OFFICE WEEKLY PAy 


The average front office employee re- 
ceived $42.88 per week, all papers taken 
into consideration. This is almost $12 less 
than the average for mechanical workers. 
By circulation sizes papers under 1,000 
paid their front office help $18.16, on 
the average. This, of course, is part-time 
wages for part-time help. Weeklies in the 
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TABLE I 


Rankings of Jobs on Iowa Country Weekly Newspapers 
By Amount of Average Weekly Pay, 1950 
(Based on Reports of 113 Papers) 


Job 

Mechanical Foreman 
Advertising Manager 
Web-perfecting Pressman 
Operator, Journeyman 
Printer, Journeyman 


Editor 
Pressman, Cylinder-Platen 


Printer-Operator, Two-thirder 
Advertising Salesman 


Society Editor-Bookkeeper 
Printer, Two-thirder 
Operator, Two-thirder 
Apprentice, G.I. 

Reporter, Full-time 
Bindery Worker 
Bookkeeper 

Society Editor, Full-time 
Apprentice, Non-G.I. 
Reporter, Part-time 


Society Editor, Part-time 


under 1,000 group averaged less than 
half an employee apiece in the front of- 
fice. Other sizes of papers paid front 
office help, on the average, 1,000-1,999, 
$36.15; 2,000-2,999, $46.13; 3,000-3,999, 
$50.15, and more than 4,000, $58.06. 

One interesting fact in the survey of 
front office pay was that a society editor- 
bookkeeper, who receives $39.45 per 
week on the average, was worth eight 
dollars more per week than was a straight 
society editor and was worth three dollars 
more per week than a straight bookkeep- 
er. 

Average weekly wages for front office 
workers, by job and by size of papers, 
may be found in Table II. 

Back SHop WEEKLY Pay 

The average back shop employee in 

the survey received $54.60 per week. 
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Printer-Operator, Journeyman 


Average 


No. Employees 
Weekly Pay 


Reported 
41 


Again the amount of pay varied by the 


circulation of more than 4,000 received 
papers paying more than the smaller 
papers. The average back shop employee 
of a paper with a circulation of less than 
1,000 received $42.76 while the average 
back shop employee of a paper with a 
circulation of more than 4,000 received 
$60.00. 

In all cases journeymen received ten to 
twenty dollars more per week, on the 
average, than did two-thirders. G.I. ap- 
prentices received $15.54 more per week 
than did non-G.I. apprentices. Web-per- 
fecting pressmen, of which there were 
very few, averaged almost $10 more per 
week than did cylinder-platen pressmen. 

Average weekly wages for back shop 
workers, by job and size of papers, may 
be found in Table III. 
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$70.16 
65.00 32 
60.23 5 
58.50 58 
58.23 76 
57.80 48 
57.50 39 
50.83 16 
47.62 4 
d 10 47.14 ll 
ll 39.45 10 
12 39.42 10 
13 38.42 
14 36.62 18 
36.51 15 
16 36.31 
17 36.11 42 ; 
18 31.40 34 
19 21.08 23 
20 14.39 8 
| 21 P| 11.25 2 
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TABLE II 


Average Weekly Pay to “Front Office’ Employees 
Of Iowa Country Weekly Newspapers, 1950 


(in dollars) 
situs Cail By Circulation Size of Paper.. ....... AVERAGE 
Under 1,000to 2,000to 3,000to Morethan ALL 

JOB: 1,000 1,999 2,999 3,999 4,000 PAPERS 
Editor $24.00° $50.04 $55.50 $62.00 $81.00 $57.80 
Reporter: 

Full-time (a) 38.16 41.67 25.92 45.00 36.51 

Part-time 10.63 14.69 24.00° 14.85° (a) 14.39 
Society Editor: 

Full-time 16.50° 28.17 31.99 34.17 42.00 31.40 

Part-time (a) (a) 15.00* (a) 7.50" Vos 

and Bookkeeper (a) 33.60 41.95 (a) (a) $9.45 
Advertising: 

Manager 27.50 50.83 65.23 72.08 75.00 65.00 

Salesman (a) 42.62 45.00 48.00 58.50 47.14 
Bookkeeper (a) 29.47 35.26 39.06 49.18 36.11 
AVERAGE BY 
CIRCULATION 
SIZE OF PAPERS $18.16 $36.15 $46.13 $50.15 $58.06 $42.88°°° 
No. Papers 
In Survey 30 37 26 16 4 113 

* One paper listing job at given weekly pay. 
(a) No listing of job by any paper in group. 
°°? Average weekly pay to average “front office” employee of Iowa country weeklies. 


Back SHop Houry Pay 

Average weekly wages for back shop 
employees were computed to include 
those on hourly rates as well as those on 
weekly salaries. Hourly rates were com- 
puted only on the basis of those em- 
ployees who were listed at hourly rates. 
Four out of every five back shop em- 
ployees in the survey were on an hourly 
rate. 

The average back shop employee work- 
ing by an hourly rate received $1.145 
per hour. Hourly rates did not vary as 
much by circulation size as did _ total 
weekly pay. There was, however, a 24- 
cent difference between the hourly rates 
of employees on weeklies with circula- 
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tions under 1,000 and weeklies with cir- 
culations of more than 4,000. 

Average hourly wage rates for back 
shop workers, by job and size of papers, 
may be found in Table IV. 


Back SHop Hours 

The average back shop worker in the 
survey worked 45.5 hours per week. The 
largest number of hours worked, on the 
average, was in the 3,000-3,999 circula- 
tion group where employees were on the 
job 47.9 hours per week. The least num- 
ber of hours worked, on the average, was 
in the 1,000-1,999 circulation group 
where employees were on the job 43.0 
hours per week. 
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Foremen and printer-operators worked 
the most hours per week of any of the 
large groups of employees in the survey. 

Average hours of work per week for 
back shop employees, by job and size of 
papers, may be found in Table V. 
OVERTIME 

Fifty-seven percent of the papers in 
the survey reporting employees said they 
paid time and one-half for overtime, 
either over 40-42 hours or over 44-48 


hours. Forty-seven percent paid overtime 
after 40-42 hours while ten percent paid 
overtime after 44-48 hours. The remain- 
ing 43 percent, which included those 
papers paying on a weekly salary basis, 
paid no extra compensation for addi- 
tional hours worked, other than straight- 
time for those on hourly rates. 

Roughly 70 percent of the papers with 
circulations of less than 1,000 had no 
overtime arrangement. On the other hand, 
all of the papers with circulations of 


TABLE III 
Average Weekly Pay to “Back Shop” Employees 
Of Iowa Country Weekly Newspapers, 1950 
(in dollars) 


1,000 to 
1,999 


Under 


JOB: 1,000 


Foreman , $62.42 $66.69 


Printers: 
Journeymen 
Two-thirders 


Printer-Operators: 
Journeymen 
Two-thirders - 


49.26 
51.00° 


Operators: 
Journeymen 
Two-thirders 


50.60 


(a) 40.00 


Pressmen: 
Cylinder-Platen 
Web-perfecting 


50.74 
(a) 


(a) 

(a) 

Apprentices: 
G.I. 
Non-G.I. 


27.50° 
21.91 


41.34 
10.05 


Bindery: 
Workers 
AVERAGE BY 
CIRCULATION 
SIZE OF PAPERS $42.76 


(a) 34.06 


$48.33 


No. Papers 


In Survey 30 37 


$68.97 


$55.00 


.. By Circulation Size of Paper.......... AVERAGE 
2,000 to 


3,000 to 
3,999 


ALL 
PAPERS 


$70.16 


More than 


2,999 4,000 


$76.81 $73.38 


56.91 


99.37 


64.16 


53.50 


58.23 
39.42 


59.79 


(a) 


62.25 


(a) 


57.50 
47.62 


67.83 
35.65 


52.58 


37.39 
26.37 


38.07 


$61.93 $60.00 $54.60* 


26 16 113 


* One paper listing job at given weekly pay. 
(a) No listing of job by any paper in group. 
Average weekly pay to average “back shop” employee of Iowa country weeklies. 
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39.53 37.43 | 57.20" 
46.49 = = (a) 
| 46.79 55.99 | 64.29 58.50 
(a) (a) 38.42 
(a) 65.53 54.63 60.23 
| 29.71 43.55 36.62 
25.01 41.25 21.08 


TABLE IV 
Average Hourly Wages of “Back Shop” Employees 
Of Iowa Country Weekly Newspapers, 1950 
(in dollars) 
ET Eee By Circulation Size of Paper.......... AVERAGE 
Under 1,000to 2,000to 3,000to Morethan ALL 
JOB: 1,000 1,999 2,999 3,999 4,000 PAPERS 
Foreman $1.287 $1.433 $1.436 $1.548 $1.512 $1.461 
Printer: 
Journeyman 1.000 1.086 1.238 1.213 1.261 1.203 


Two-thirder 0.775 0.875 0.833 1.000 1.100* 0.890 


Printer-Operator: 


Journeyman 1.104 1.204 1.244 1.202 13507 1.190 

Two-thirder 0.850° 0.943 (a) (a) (a) 0.920 
Operator: 

Journeyman 1.100 1.082 1.279 1.237 1.300 1.231 

Two-thirder (a) (a) (a) 0.775 (a) 0.775 


Pressmen: 


Cylinder-Platen (a) 1.066 1.150 1.100 1.283 1.144 
Web-perfecting (a) (a) (a) 1.266 1.150 1.220 
Apprentices: 
G.I. (a) 0.983 0.844 0.650 0.950 0.825 19 
Non-G.1. 0.620 0.500 0.663 0.725 0.750 0.615 
Bindery: 
Worker (a) 0.783 0.833 (a) 0.850* 0.808 


AVERAGE BY 
CIRCULATION 
SIZE OF PAPERS $0.987 $1.020 $1.190 $1.191 $1.221 $1.145°°* 


No. Papers 
In Survey 30 37 26 16 4 113 
* One paper listing job at given hourly rate. 
(a) No listing of job at any given hourly rate. 
*°* Average hourly rate for average “back shop” employee of Iowa country weeklies. 


more than 4,000 paic time and one-half eight. Fight percent gave four days or 


after 40 hours. , , less. The remainder weren't sure how 

Houipays with Pay * many they gave or didn’t answer the 
Ninety-two percent of weeklies in the question. 

survey gave their employees holidays Eighty-five percent of the weeklies in 


with pay although the number of days the survey gave their employees vaca- 
varied. Seventy-six percent of the papers tions with pay. Eleven percent did not, 
gave from five to eight days of paid holi- and four percent didn’t answer the ques- 
days per year. None gave more than _ tion. 
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Of those giving vacations, 57 papers 
gave one to seven days of paid vaeation 
and 26 papers gave eight or more days of 
paid vacation. 

Pay WHEN SICK 

Seventy percent of the papers in the 
survey gave their employees pay when 
the employees were sick. Seventeen per- 
cent of the papers said they did not pay 
their employees when they could not be 
on the job. Thirteen percent did not 
answer the question. 


Of those paying sick employees, 25 
papers allowed one to seven days of sick 
pay and 22 papers allowed eight days or 
more. In only two cases was sick pay for 
more than 12 days allowed. The largest 
group of papers giving an affirmative to 
the question of sick pay were not able 
to state the exact number of days al- 
lowed. According to this group, it de- 
pended upon the employee, the length of 
time he or she had been with the paper 
and the kind and length of the illness. 


TABLE V 


Average Hours of Work Per Week by “Back Shop” Employees 
Of Iowa Country Weekly Newspapers, 1950 


By Circulation Size of Paper 
2,000 to 


1,000 to 
1,999 


45.2 


JOB: 


Foreman 
Printer: 
Journeyman 
Two-thirder 


44.6 
41.3 


Printer-Operator: 
Journeyman 
Two-thirder 


47.7 
49.3 


Operator: 
Journeyman 
Two-thirder 


40.5 
53.0 


Pressman: 
Cylinder-Platen 
Web-perfecting 


47.6 
(a) 
Apprentices: 
G.I. 
Non-G.I. 


47.2 
20.1 


Bindery: 

Workers 
AVERAGE BY 
CIRCULATION 
SIZE OF PAPERS 


43.5 


43.0 


No. Papers 
In Survey 30 37 


AVERAGE 
ALL 
PAPERS 


47.6 


3,000 to More than 
3,999 4,000 


49.6 48.5 


2,999 
47.7 


46.6 
39.0 


48.8 
49.0 


49.4 
48.0° 


46.9 
43.5 


50.0 47.5 
(a) (a) 


44.0 
(a) 


47.7 
52.0 


43.4 
(a) 


50.3 
44.0 


46.3 
(a) 


46.5 
(a) 


36.0 
45.0 


44.3 
38.4 


44.0 
50.0 


40.0 


45.7 


26 


° One paper listing job at given number of hours. 
(a) No listing of job by any paper in group. 
°°° Average number of hours of work by average “back shop” employee of Iowa 
country weeklies. 
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1,000 
46.0 
| 46.0 45.3 
45.2 44.5 
43.8 46.0 
34.5 31.2 
| 


BONUSES AND PROFIT-SHARING 


Less than one out of four papers in 
the survey had either a_ profit-sharing 
plan or gave bonuses. Most of the bonuses 
were Christmas gratuities and followed 
no appraisable pattern. Profit-sharing, in 
most cases, was confined to revenue pro- 
ducers, such as advertising managers and 
salesmen. Only six papers which stated 
that they did have a profit-sharing pro- 
gram included all employees in the pro- 
fit-sharing arrangement. 


COMPARISON WITH KANSAS 


A wages, hours, and conditions of 
work survey similar to the Iowa study 
was conducted in November, 1950, by 
the Kansas State Press association. The 
Kansas survey was tabulated and analyz- 
ed at the SUI Bureau of Newspaper Ser- 
vice and some comparative figures on 
weekly newspaper wages, hours and 
working conditions in Iowa and Kansas 
will be forthcoming in the next issue of 
THe Iowa PUBLISHER. 


Independence Conservative Sold 
Leo Miller has sold his Independence 

Conservative to the Independence Bulle- 

tin-Journal, edited by Reeves Hall. 

The Conservative will now be issued 
on Tuesdays and the Bulletin-Journal on 
Fridays. Miller retains his printing plant 
under the name of Miller Printerie and 
will do job printing. The Bulletin- 
Journal Co. is withdrawing from the job- 


printing field. 


Press Women Meet in Des Moines 
Iowa Press women will meet in Des 

Moines’ Savery hotel Feb. 10 for the 

group's annual birthday observance. 


METRO newsparer service 
80 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


weans PLUS BUSINESS For vou } 


Beverly O. Eyre, Representative 


“That's Where the Doctor 
Comes From” 


ing a shrewd fellow, also knows 
that the telephone brings profi: 
and pleasure, as well as aid in 
emergencies. It’s a tireless serv- 
ant that runs errands — orders 
supplies — delivers messages to a 
lot of people — builds business — 
and_ brings 
times. And it’s on the job 24 
hours a day. 


NORTHWESTERN BELL TELEPHONE CO. 


Baby Sherlock be- 


friends and good 
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Ralph E. Shannon, 
Journal 


An advaiitage which the columnist has 
over the editorial writer was pointed out 
by Carl R. Kesler in Quill. The columnist 
can relate personal experiences directly 
and naturally because he can write “TI.” 
The editorial writer, denied that privi- 
lege, must resort to such distortions as 
“our wife,” “our dinner” and “we pulled 
the knife out of our pocket.” Such cir- 
cumlocutions not onty deform expression; 
they distort thought. The editorial “we” 
is dignified and forceful in argument. 
Often, when opinions are formulated in 
editorial conferences, it is strictly accu- 
rate. But for purposes of anecdote it is 
strictly a handicap. 

* 

Often I have thought that “Ed’s Eds” 
would be a good title for a column in 
Tue Iowa PusiisHer. But it is much 
easier to think of a title than to write a 
column. Furthermore, perhaps the title 
would be too cute, as readers may be 
too busy to bother with a bad pun. 
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But now there is a double suitability 
for the title “Ed’s Eds,” inasmuch as Ed 
Mason, perennial editor, is being assisted 
by Ed Everett. The younger Ed, assist- 
ant ed., is up here at the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa this year to take a master’s 
degree. His father edits a fox hunting 
magazine, Hunters Horn, at Sand 
Springs, just out of Tulsa, and Ed con- 
firms my suspicion that his father’s name 
is Ed too. If any little foxes get loose in 
the PuBLisHer copy, Ed will edit them 
out. 


The assistant editors of Tr Iowa 
PUBLISHER of recent years have been 
graduate students in journalism. We have 
been especially fortunate in them. Mary 
Hamblin, who had the position last 
year, is now news editor, photographer, 
columnist, ete., for her father’s paper, 
the Bedford Times-Press, and is pleas- 
ing her father, her mother and the whole 
community with her performance. 

Preceding Mary we had Bob Gillespie, 
who had been in partnership with his 
father in publishing the LeMars Semi- 
Weekly Sentinel, and who now is teach- 


ing journalism at the University of New 


Mexico. Jim McGuire, who was Bob's 
predecessor, is now on the farm page of 
the Des Moines Register, after a term of 
writing farm news for the Rock Island 
Argus. 

* * 


But to come back to a matter of per- 
sonal experience: I took some dirty copy 
over to the newspaper production labora- 
tory at the school of journalism, and 
Henry Africa growled that an operator 
shouldn’t be expected to set such copy. 
Hank didn’t growl very loud, and the 
copy wasn’t very dirty, but there was a 
point there. 

For many years, as instructor in a cor- 
respondence course in copy reading, I 
have been teaching students to mark up 
copy. And for years before that I had 
been marking up copy myself. To be 
sure, IT had been marking it legibly and 
I had been teaching students to mark 
legibly. But when I showed Jim Morri- 
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son some edited copy that I thought was 
ready for the machine he said his lab 
would want it retyped. 

Jim admitted that the marking up of 
copy was authentic practice on daily 
newspapers, but he suggested that the 
newspapers might well review their prac- 
tices. He said that one of the best ways 
to save money was for the front office to 
send copy to the back shop that was 
easv to read. He even suggested that it 
might be an economy for a newspaper 
to hire typists to retype dirty copy. 


The moral of this is that we shouldn’t 
get so set in our ways that we can’t 
take on a new idea. We are going to 
have to take on a lot of new ideas before 
the next decade is over. 


The annual survey of Iowa newspaper 
wages, as presented in this issue of THE 
Iowa PUBLISHER, is a study that increases 
in value from year to year. This fourth 
annual study, by John Scott Davenport, 
was preceded in 1948, 1949 and 1950, by 
surveys conducted by Arthur Wimer 
with the assistance, successively, of John 
Carey, Katherine McNamara and Ruth 
Jackson, graduate students. Such studies 
help publishers, editors and newspaper 
workers generally to see where they 
stand, and thanks are due the people 
who have made these findings possible. 

Thanks are especially due to the pub- 
lishers, editors and bookkeepers who have 
dug out laboriously the facts on the in- 
dividual newspapers. Without this aid the 
surveys would be impossible. Such help 
is all the more appreciated because there 
is no compulsion about it. It is done in 
the cooperative spirit of contributing to 
the common good. 


Moeller Addresses Kansans ; 


Speaking on “Personnel Problems of 
the Newspaper Today,” school of jour- 
nalism director Leslie G. Moeller recently . 
reported to members of the Kansas Press 
association on research at the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa in the field of newspaper 
personnel management. 
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Urge More Women 
To Enter Journalism 


Urging more women to enter journal- 
ism, Robert Bliss, head of the journalism 
department at Drake university, and Har- 
riett Smith of the editorial department of 
the Des Moines Register and Tribune 
spoke to members of Iowa Press Women 
and Theta Sigma Phi at a joint luncheon 
in Des Moines. 

Miss Smith urged more women to enter 
the editorial writing field and gave a 
report on a recent editorial conference 
held in Des Moines. Bliss reported that 
only 25 percent of the journalism  stu- 
dents were women. 

Des Moines authors were recognized 
as a part of the program including Grace 
Noll Smith, who wrote the book of 
poems, “The Apple Is Eaten”; Jane Hut- 
chens, “Timothy Larkin”; Warren Reed, 
“She Rode a Yellow Stallion,” a novel, 
and Ivah Green, “Partners in Nature.” 

Mrs. Vina Thorpe, Thorpe publications 
of Des Moines, presided as district direc- 
tor of IPW and Mrs. Alex Miller as presi- 
dent of Theta Sigma Phi’s Des Moines 
alumnae chapter. 


Gass, Former Albia Editor, Dies 
]. M. Gass, 91, editor emeritus of the 
Albia Monroe County News died recently 
at his home in Albia. He was active as 
editor of the News from 1899 to 1936. 


Our Editors Say 


President Truman and the Republic 
‘editor have at least one thing in com- 
mon. We've both got a daughter who 
isn’t what the critics would call a great 
singer. Discretion dictates that I refrain 
from mentioning which daughter I'm 
referring to. — Merle R. Fish, Marathon 
Republic 


Goldfish are not very useful, but you 
never hear any scandal about them. — 
Washington Evening Journal 
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new profit-builders 


for your composing room! 


ee « BLUE STREAK COMET 


Leading the way to increased profits 

* and lower maintenance costs, this 
new Blue Streak Comet puts you 
years ahead in composing-room ef- 
ficiency. For simplified maintenance, 
many parts have been modified or 
standardized while others have been 
eliminated entirely. 

And fast! The new Comet can be 
operated manually, or Teletypesetter- 
equipped to set at speeds up to 12 
column-width lines per minute. 

Check the many other profit-build- 
ing features of the Comet with your 
Linotype representative today. 


NEW ML QUADDER 


Simple, sturdy and reasonably priced, 
the entirely new ML Quadder is applic- 
able to most line-composing machines 
now in use. A flick of the convenient 
operating handle quads lines right, left, 
center or makes quadder inoperative. 

The ML Quadder fits snugly on the 
left side of the vise frame —away from 
the casting area. All basic adjustments 
are factory-set—parts are engineered 
to compensate for eventual wear. 

Savings as high as 50 and 60% have 
been effected in many shops after self- 
quadders were made available. Let your 
Linotype representative analyze your 
composition and estimate how much an 
ML Quadder can save you. 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY - BROOKLYN 5 - NEW YORK 


Linotype Corona; members of the Spartan Family 
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Editor Gets Pointers 
On Camera Operation 


We took a short course on camera 
operation at the State University of Iowa 
last week. While Marie was over at the 
State University of Iowa hospital we 
stopped in to say “Hi” to Les Moeller, 
head ot the journalism department. While 
waiting for Mr. Moeller, we stepped into 
John Davenport’s office, and then things 
began to happen mighty fast. 

Mr. Moeller came in and we men- 
tioned our new 4x5 Crown Graphic, and 
that we would like to have a few tips on 
camera operation. He suggested that we 
see Ed Mason. Mr. Mason stepped in a 
few minutes later and with us in tow, 
we went into his office. We got our 
Graphic and a young man by the name 
of John Durniak spent two hours  in- 
structing us in its operation. Back at the 
photo lab George W. Black took a look 
at the camera and found it out of focus. 
He made the necessary adjustments and 
we snapped our first picture with the new 
camera. Under Mr. Black’s guidance the 
film was developed. 

After lunch we went back and with 
Mr. Durniak’s help we made an enlarge- 
ment of the picture taken in the morning 
and processed and dried it. Going to Mr. 
Moeller’s office to thank him for all of 
the courtesies extended to us by his de- 
partment we found him chuck full of 


ideas for filing pictures, price charges 
made by newspapers for reprints of their 
pictures and names of books that he had 
found helpful for beginners. 

We feel that we are greatly indebted 
to the State University of Iowa and these 
friendly men who went out of their way 
and devoted several hours of their time 
showing us a few of the many points in 
news photography. — Robert B. Lyon, 
Schleswig Leader 


On Cancer Society Committee 

Prof. Leslie G. Moeller, director of 
the SUI school of journalism, has been 
named a member of the Lay Education 
committee for the Iowa division of the 
American Cancer society by Dr. S. P. 
Leinbach of Belmond, committee chair- 
man. 


PRINTERS TO THE TRADE 


If you are rushed with work, 
we can help you. 
ESTIMATES FURNISHED 
Letterpress - Offset - Cerlox Plastic Binding 


Graphic Publishing Co., Inc. 
LAKE MILLS, 1OWA 


For Competent and 
Honest Service It’s 


214 National Loan Building 
Moorhead, Minnesota 
If You Want to Sell 
or Buy a Newspaper 
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Figures Didn't Lie, 
Yet Hid Whole Truth 


One week last fall our rep asked all 
the papers in the State to take a radio 
listenership survey. Each paper made 
three hundred coincidental telephone 
calls while certain regional programs 
were on the air, and then sent them in 
for tabulation. 

Shortly after a local radio station had 
some K.C. outfit come in and make a 
like telephone survey. The radio mana- 
ger showed this survey to all and sundry 
accounts. His figures claimed that his 
station had a coverage of 80 percent. 

One store manager told me, “That's 
pretty good coverage.” And I agreed with 
him. Eighty percent is not only pretty 
good, it is exceedingly good. Almost as 
good as our newspaper coverage. Then I 
asked, “Eighty percent of what?” The 
store manager couldn’t answer. He hadn't 
thought of that. He supposed it was of 
people or families or something. I sug- 
gested he find out because our surveys 
had shown only 18 percent listenership 
for both radio stations combined. 

In a few days the store manager said 
the radio station’s survey showed they 
had 80 percent of the listeners. I told 
him that was correct and they should 
be congratulated. But why were they so 
modest? Our survey showed this station 
had 90 percent of the listeners. His eyes 


lighted up. Apparently he had found an 
honest newspaper man. 

Then I brought out figures. Station 
No. 1 had 16 percent of the population 
as listeners and station No. 2 had 2 per- 
cent of those listening. So what he claim- 
ed was correct. He had 80 percent of the 
18 percent radio coverage. So radio 
figures don’t lie. And so often they give 
a run around to the whole truth. — Al 


Look in Pacific Printer & Publisher. 


Maquoketa Press Reporter Dies 
News Editor Ed Grady recently lost 
“one of the best local news reporters the 
Maquoketa Community Press ever had” 
in the death of Mrs. N. H. Blatchley, 74. 
Despite confinement to a wheel chair 
due to the loss of both limbs she had 
done an excellent job of reporting for 
the Press. Her reporting by telephone was 
the subject of a feature in the August, 
1950, issue of THE Iowa PUBLISHER. 


Automobile accidents continue to kill 
people, but have you noticed it’s not the 
same ones. — Oskaloosa Tribune-Press 


NEWSPAPERS FOR SALE 
Specializing in sound Iowa, 
Nebraska and South Dakota 

properties. 


HERMAN H. KOCH 


(Former Publisher) 
2610 Nebraska St., Sioux City 
Iowa 


FOR YOUR SECURITY 
and PEACE of MIND 


Rely on the nationally famous 


years. 


FRANKLIN 
PRINTING CATALOG for fast, accurate, profit- 
able estimating. Used by thousands for over 33 


WRITE TODAY FOR 60-DAY FREE TRIAL 
PORTE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


P. O. BOX 143 SALT LAKE CITY 5, UTAH 
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Both News and Food are Fresh 


In 1844, Samuel Morse, ex-artist turned scientist, tapped 
a key in Washington and sent a coded message over a wire to 
Baltimore. A new era in communications was born; a new 
tool was created which enabled America’s newspapers to move 
news more swiftly to more readers. 


Fifteen years later, in a store on Vesey Street in New York, 
George Huntington Hartford inaugurated a new era in dis- 
tribution. 


His idea was to speed food from producer to consumer 
by the most efficient, direct route, thus by-passing all un- 
necessary steps and reducing in-between profits, handling 
costs and waste. 


From that idea and that first store grew the A & P, which 
today serves millions of consumers in 39 states of the nation. 


So, thanks to inventiveness and constant development, 
Americans get both their news and their food fresh these 
days. ... 


And, like the newspaper people of the nation, the men 
and women of A & P are proud of the part they play in bring- 
ing better living to millions of American families. 


A&P FOOD STORES 
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